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THE CHURCH AND ADULT EDUCATION 


BY REV. DON DEFFNER, B.D., PH.D. 


Firreen million people—esti- 
mated as the largest single group in 
adult education in our country—are 
currently engaged in the acvtivities 
of our nation’s churches. Re cogni- 
tion of this fact, and its implications 
for the future of adult education, 
has only come about recently in the 
history ‘of the movement in Ame rica, 


Some educators have been hesi- 
tant to admit the task of the church 
as that of adult education in the 
commonly accepted sense. They 
have questioned whether all Sun- 
day School teaching can be called 
adult education, asking, “where the 
individual does no study and just 
listens, is that education?” How- 
ever, this caricature no longer de- 
soxthes the burgeoning classes of 
many modern American Sunday 
Schools. Indeed, the question might 
as justifiably be leveled at a large 
portion of public school and univer- 
sity teaching. 


Further, the concept of adult ed- 
ucation has broadened consider- 
ably, at least in the thinking of 
many educators. They feel it in- 
cludes all activities—except for 
financial profit or in pursuit of 
degree—which have an educational 
purpose in view. And _ religious 
education certainly plays a signifi- 


DR. DON DEFFNER, of the Univer- 
sity Lutheran Chapel, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, recently completed a_ 8,300 
mile trip cross-country during which 
he interviewed clergymen regarding 
their adult education programs. His 
findings were in connection with a 
doctoral study at the University of 
California. 
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Changes that are taking place in church 
fe) } 


study programs for adults are outlined 


cant role in the lives of many peo- 
ple. And as these people turn to 
institutional religion to meet their 
spiritual needs and interests, the 
church and synagogue have devel- 
oped special patterns and programs 
in educating adults to meet these 
needs. 

The history of adult education in 
connection with  institutionalized 
religion dates back to centuries be- 
fore Christ. The Old Testament 
dictum concerning the Law, that 
“Thou shalt meditate therein day 
and night,” meant that the laity as 
well as the priests in the synagogue 
were to set aside time before and 
after work each day for personal 
study and growth ‘in the sacred 
writings of ‘their people. Indeed, 


_the teaching emphasis has been 


stressed in all the great religions of 
history, even preceding the He- 
brews. 

In the early centuries of Christen- 
dom the Catechumenal schools 
(notably those at Alexandria, Cae- 
sarea, Antioch, Edessa, Nisibis, Car- 
thage ) were founded specifically to 
train adult converts in the Scrip- 
tures, and in the doctrines, disci- 
pline, and morals of the church. 
The more advanced catechetical 
schools stressed a more philosophi- 
cal teaching of Christian doctrine to 
mature adults. And down through- 
out ecclesiastical history, the train- 
ing of adults in connection with 
religious institutions has remained 
a vital part of their task. 

Today the general movement of 
adult education is growing rapidly, 
and in our own country is achievi ing 
more and more national interest. It 


is important, therefore, to under- 
stand the role of the church and 
synagogue in this “educational 
movement of the future,” as it has 
been called. What is the nature of 
the church as an organism in so- 
ciety? How has the church viewed 
its role in adult education up to the 
present time, and why and how 
have its conceptions change d over 
the years? 


These are some of the questions 
studied recently in an §,300-mile 
cross- -country intervi 1ew trip made 
in connection with a doctoral study 
at the University of California. In 
the study more than 100 interviews 
were conducted with clergymen, 
priests, and rabbis of many de- 
nominations. Eighty question- 
naires were also filled out by lay- 
men, and 25 were returned by 
executives of major religious de- 
nominations in the course of the 
research. 


A Broad Field 


The term “adult education” was 
found to have different meanings 
for different people. In some church 
groups, leaders think of it as deal- 
ing with middle-aged adults, while 
“young adult education” or “educa- 
tion for maturity” are different 
fields. Those church leaders famil- 
iar with modern educational re- 
search, however, view the field 
broadly, as do contemporary edu- 
cators. For them the concept is not 
limited to a narrow area but em- 
braces “the whole program” of the 
church. Several leading churchmen 
stressed that although many activi- 
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ties are not formally called adult 
education in church circles, in their 
opinion they nevertheless fall into 
that category. 

Because of wide ly differing theo- 
logical orientations, goals in work 
with adults differ greatly. Some 
groups make knowle dge and assent 
to a body of denominational doc- 
trine the chief purpose of their 
work; others, with no explicitly ex- 
pressed creed or dogma, work only 
for growth of the individu al—in 
terms of better understanding of 
himself and other people. An end- 
less variety of goals is found be- 
tween both these extremes. 

In interviewing, it was often 
found that goals were very general, 
that people had frequently not 
thought through just what they 
were trying to do in their program. 
This became most obvious when 
questions were asked about evalua- 
tion of programs. Often there was 
no systematic evaluation of any 
kind. The church leaders frequent- 
ly determined “success” by whether 
people were continuing to come or 
not—how high attendances had 
been. 

The motives of people in attend- 
ing an adult program were not 
usu illy thought ulterior, but lead- 
ers’ answers to why people came 

varied treme ndously. According to 

the respondents, people do not al- 
ways know why they go to a church, 
or are active in its adult program. 
But, many respondents believed, 
there were values which were re- 
ceived there which meant much to 
them in their lives, and so they 
continued to go. 


Trend to Liberalism 

Over the years, it was found, the 
leaders in using new methods of 
adult work in the churches have 


* been the liberal elements of Protes- 


tantism and Judaism. In Protes- 
tantism, liberal leaders veered theo- 
logically away from traditional 
C ivistian doctrine, stressing more 
of a humanistic approach in their 
adult work. To this end they made 
use of recent research in psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and group dynamics. 
They tried new methods in their 
programs, and pioneered in tech- 
niques previously unused in church 
work. 


ie 


More conservative theological 
groups made little use of the re- 
search uncovered in the social sci- 
ences which sought to understand 
more about man and his nature 
and workings in a group. In some 
instances, where churches required 
little academic training of candi- 
dates for ordination into the minis- 
try (or which were served by part- 
time ministers engaged primarily in 
a secular occupation ), there was a 
consequent lack of familiarity with 
research in social psy chology. 

In other cases there was a sus- 
picion of new methodology when it 
was associated with mode: -rmism, the 
conservative's ideological rival. O 
some conservative churchmen felt 
that the Bible told them all they 
needed to know about man, and so 
they shunned examination of any 
new concepts in individual or group 
psychology. 

However, in more recent years 
some of these groups have begun to 
adopt modern techniques in their 
adult work to a great extent. Much 
of this has come about because of 
the breakdown of geographic and 
cultural isolation, and because of 
the improved education of church 
members. A host of other factors, 
such as the effect of war, depres- 
sion, research discoveries, have also 
contributed to the change. 


New Adult Programs 

The new programs which have 
developed reflect a variety of trends 
and emphases. In many instances 
there has been a quickened theo- 
logical interest among members, 
calling for more doctrinal discus- 
sion groups. Interest in family sol- 
idarity has given rise to special 
pare nt leagues; ; and concern for the 
area of * "sider youth” has involved 
additional preparation for marriage. 
There has been much talk about 
special programming for oldsters, 
but to a great extent the church is 
still not underway in this area. 

Religious counselling has in- 
creased; racial problems have come 
to the fore in group discussions; the 
problems of economics and social 
action on the part of the church 
members are receiving attention 
previously unaccorded; a new mi- 
grant ministry, the changing rural 
ministry, the est: ablishmer ont “of in- 


dustrial chaplaincies, work in pris- 
ons, work among the handicapped, 
and increasing liaison between 
churchmen ond professional adult 
educators—all these give some in- 
dication of the growing breadth of 
the church’s vole: in the ‘echacs ition of 
adults, 


New Methods and Techniques 


It has been widely recognized 
by students in the fie ld that Protes- 
tant theology in America is gen- 
erally moving from a modernist to 
a middle-of- pi road position today. 
The modernist, or religious liber: al, 
does not hold the key position he 
did several decades ago, according 
to these observers. But all of Prot. 
estantism is benefitting from the 
pioneering in new methods, tech- 
niques and ideas which the liberal 
brought to the church’s program 
of adult education. 

Churches of many theological 
stripes are experimenting in the 
field of group dynamics. Formerly 
many were fearful that non-doc- 
trinal discussion groups would un- 
dermine the church’s primary task 
of saving souls. But they have 
realize d—dlte n under pressure from 
competing community organiza- 
tions—that thes ssethiecie: have 
strengthened their religious pro- 
grams. And leaders in the field 
feel that still greater liaison is in 
the offing between professional edu- 
cators and churchmen of many 
denominations. 

Judaism's pioneering in methods 
and its percentage of participants 
are still far ahead of most religious 
organizations. This is especially 
true with respect to the literature, 
adult study manuals, and similar 
materials which it has produced. 
Judaism’s adult education indicates 
quite a breadth of approach in 
comparison with the average re- 
ligious group. 

In Roman Catholicism, a pattern 
of priest-centered study groups in 
religious doctrine has frequently 
been maiiutained. However, other 
movements have been gaining 
ground rapidly: the Cana and Pre- 
Cana Conferences—study groups 
of young adults before and after 
marriage —work with adults in rural 
areas, study groups in labor and 
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LEARNING TO SOLVE 


GROUP COMMUNICATION PROBLEMS 


How oral communications skills were improved 


through classes for members of a labor union 


Teacuers who have worked 
with unions, or with other similarly 
organized groups in adult educa- 
tion, know that it is advisable to 
jointly plan a particular educational 
program many weeks before the 
first class meeting. This preplan- 
ning opportunity, however, is one 
seldom bestowed on the teachers of 
regular adult education programs. 
Working at this disadvantage, the 
teacher is forced to make last min- 
ute changes in the subject matter 
and approach. 

Not hampered by these restric- 
tions of time and knowledge, the 
planning group for the Flint labor 
class held its initial meeting three 
months before the class was to 
start. Two more meetings followed. 
Attending these meetings were rep- 
resentatives of the Labor Program 
Service of Michigan State Univer- 
sity (including one of the teachers 


DR. A. CONRAD POSZ is Assistant 
Professor in Communication Skills and 
Labor, Industrial Relations Center, 
and DR. MILTON J. WIKSELL is 
Associate Professor of Speech in La- 
bor, Industrial Services and Continu- 
ing Education, both at Michigan State 
University. Their experience in plan- 
ning a course for labor groups indi- 
cated that adaptations of teaching 
methology and techniques were needed 
to meet the specific needs of these 
groups. It was their jeeling that other 
teachers in adult education programs 
might well find worthwhile ideas that 
could be adapted to their needs. 
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to be assigned to the course ), mem- 
bers of the education committee of 
Local 599, United Auto Workers of 
Flint, and several committeemen. 
The purpose of these meetings was 
to discuss the needs and interests of 
the union committeemen, in the 
area of communication skills. (The 
local union does not have stewards. 
Committeemen serve this function. ) 

The group discussed the follow- 
ing courses: public speaking, group 
leadership, argumentation, parlia- 
mentary procedure, communication 
skills, human relations, listening, 
reading, speed writing, and combi- 
nations of these topics. The joint 
planning group decided upon a 
course to be called “Communica- 
tion in Human Relations.” 


The joint planning group also de- 
cided that it would be necessary to 
conduct two identical classes to 
meet the rigid work schedules of 
the men. These classes were to be 
held at different times: one from 
12 noon to 2 P.M. and the other 
from 7 P.M. to 9 P.M. 


How the Course was Structured 


The authors were selected to be 
the instructors of this course, and 
had the responsibility of sharing 
the preplanning meetings and for 
developing the content and meth- 
odology of the course. After study- 
ing the information accumulated 
about the needs and interests of the 


prospective students, the instruc- 
tors decided it might be desirable 
to arrange a meeting with them in 
advance of the class, in order to 
make the course fit their needs more 
precisely. 

Since attendance at the classes 
was on a voluntary basis, the in- 
structors felt that they could, while 
attempting to inventory student 
problems related to communication, 
stimulate interest in the classes. This 
belief was based on the assumption 
that men would want to attend a 
class that would help them solve 
their own communication problems. 
A second assumption was that al- 
lowing the men to help plan the 
course would, in itself, stimulate 
interest in it. 


Problem Census 

The problem census was con- 
ducted in the following manner. 
The instructors briefly explained the 
general objectives of the course and 
suggested some possible areas that 
might be covered. The men were 
divided into small groups of ap- 
proximately six members each. Each 
group was then asked to select a 
chairman and a secretary, and to 
list topics that they thought would 
be valuable. 

In surveying the needs of the 
union members it was found that 
almost unanimously they felt their 
most distressing problem to be in 
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the general field of communicative 
relations with other people. The 
workers believed that this unfamil- 
iarity with the structure of com- 
munications in human relations 
prevents effective representation of 
the union as well as the promotion 
of their own well-being. The fact 
that the union itself does not al- 
ways prov ide for a free democratic 
expression of ideas is bewildering 
to the members. 

Understanding the various prin- 
ciples involved in these problems 
does not guarantee solutions—but 
it can help materially in the give 
and take of bargaining among peo- 
ple. There is at least a likelihood 
that irrational fears and ill feelings 
can be diminished by such study. 

As representatives of a university, 
the instructors did not view their 
objectives in the course to include 
such biased and short ranged goals 
as how to outwit management, how 
to win grievances, how to make 
personal gains in group discussion, 
how to foil a foreman in a griev- 
ance case, and the like. 


Aims of the Course 


Instead, the aims of the course 
were those embracing a_ broader 
perspective of communication arts 
in human relations. Specifically, 
these aims were better comprehen- 
sion of communicative difficulties; 
better understanding of the com- 
municative process; increased fa- 
miliarity with the structure of 
human relations; more effective 
presentation of ideas; an increased 
ability to handle arguments and to 
pre sent pli Anis belows management, 
union membership and the “public: 
better understanding of motives un- 
derlying human behavior; an im- 
prov od comprehension of our 
beliefs, where we get them, and 
how they affect our behavior; 
greater awareness of the complexity 
of human behavior; and new appre- 
ciation of the values of improved 
human relations between labor and 
management. 

The first area taught concerned 
itself with basic wants or desires, 
coupled with a discussion of some 
of the specific motives for human 
behavior. To pursue the subject 
further, some of the sources of peo- 
ple’s fixed attitudes, beliefs, and 


groundless beliefs, were analyzed. 

Argumentation was a se cond area 
of subject matter. Included in this 
field were such topics as (1) how 
to be more effective in persuading 
and arguing; (2) how to analyze 
arguments to determine whether 
the reasoning is sound or fallacious; 
(3) how to handle heated argu- 
ments; and (4) how to help the 
other party save face. 


Choice of Subject Matter 

The remainder of the subject 
matter dealt with specific interper- 
sonal communicative problems such 
as common problems causing com- 
munication failures; reaching agree- 
ment; effective listening; distin- 
guishing fact from opinion; asking 
and answering questions; giving 
and receiving criticism: and giving 
advice. 

The choice of teaching techniques 
was based upon several important 
convictions of the instructors about 
learning and teaching adults. Pri- 
marily, “the use of lectecee should 
be minimized. The educational of- 
ficials of the union agreed that lec- 
tures, often too formal and boring, 
unless the teacher is a “spellbinder,” 
do not create a favorable learning 
situation for tired workers, and do 
not encourage an interesting and 
provocative exchange of ideas. 

Moreover, prepared oral exercises 
in the form of speeches were not 
desired because of the heavy week 
load carried by many members of 
the labor union. It was. therefore, 
decided that the materials in the 
Communications in Human Rela- 
tions course be presented by dis- 
cussion methods. It seemed natural 
that a wide variety of discussions, 
“situational,” or motivated, spur of 
the moment spe aking techniques, 
should be used. 


Different Techniques 


Four different teaching tech- 
niques were used in the unit on 
listening. The first objective in ef- 
fective listening was to make the 
men conscious of their need to im- 
prove this skill. To accomplish this 
objective, a listening test was given. 
This consisted of rez ading to them a 
brief description of the battlefield 
of Waterloo, and then testing them 
(relative to both understanding and 


interpretation) on the material to 
which they had just listened. After 
the students had scored their own 
tests, a shift was made to the sec- 
ond objective, an understanding of 
some of the difficulties encountered 
in listening. To accomplish this 
goal, the instructors started the dis- 
cussion by considering some of the 
difficulties the students had con- 
fronted in understanding, remem- 
bering, and interpreting the de- 
scriptiv e material they had just 
heard. In addition, such other dif- 
ficulties as emotional and cultural 
blocks that interfere with listening 
were briefly considered. 


“Rumor Clinic’ 

To improve their listening skills 
in the kind of person-to-person lis- 
tening situations that are most com- 
mon for these men, a “rumor clinic” 
or what is often called a “telephone 
line” technique was used. This is 
the way it works. All of the stu- 
dents are seated in rows, with ap- 
proximately 10 men in each row. 
The instructor whispers a brief in- 
cident to the first man in each row, 
who in turn whispers it to the man 
next to him. This continues down 
the “line” to the tenth man, who 
then stands up and tells the class 
his version of the incident. By this 
time, the story usually has changed 
considerably. 

The instructor then moves back 
to one of the intermediate men and 
asks him to relate the incident as it 
reached him. Any number of inter- 
mediate men can be called upon. 
Then the instructor and the class 
discuss the changes that occurred 
and identify how and why the 
changes were brought about. The 
complete process just described is 
then repeated with a different inci- 
dent, to provide more training in 
eliminating distortion. 


Active Learning Behavior 


The fourth teaching method in- 
volved as many of the group as 
possible. To bring about an active 
learning behavior, the ‘instructors 
used “discussion 66,” dividing the 
class, with approximately six men 
in each group. Each unit was then 
given six minutes to select both a 
chairman and a secretary, and to 
offer as many suggestions as pos- 
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sible for improving listening ability. 

After six minutes had elapsed, 
(the instructor can use his discre- 
tion and extend the time a few 
minutes if most of the groups are 
still busy compiling their lists) the 
secretaries were asked to report 
their findings to the class. As these 
reports were being read, the in- 
structors compiled a master list on 
the blackboard. 

Role playing was used in two 
units of the course. These units 
were designated as “giving and re- 
ceiving criticism,” and “helping the 
other party save face.” To examine 
how role playing was introduced, 
let us consider the assignment of 
roles and the situation used in the 
latter unit of work. Three men 
from each class were selected to 
serve as management representa- 
tives, and three men to serve as 
union representatives. These six 
men depicted a situation in which 
they had been called to a meeting 
to discuss a real problem currently 
an issue in the company: the union's 
request to allow the placement of 
voting booths on company prop- 
erty. 


Realistic Role Playing 

Each group of three was asked 
to play the assigned role as realisti- 
cally as possible, with one excep- 
tion—no one was permitted to let 
the other party back gracefully out 
of a difficult’ situation. The ge 
playing scenes which followed, 
which the talk was lively, 
which no progress was made to- 
ward agreement, set the stage ade- 
quately for the ensuing class dis- 
cussion. The class considered not 
only how to help the other party 
save face, but the advantages of 
allowing him to do so, 

The “circular response” was an- 
other discussion method used in 
several units of instruction. Group 
leaders and teachers in adult edu- 
cation are frequently concerned be- 
cause some students are not vocal 
or active in the discussion periods. 
It is the belief of the authors that 
it is not always necessary or even 
desirable to compel or unduly urge 
every member to speak on every 
discussion to pic in an adult class in 
a labor union. However, each per- 
son whe has the desire to contribute 
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but in: 


any worthwhile information should 
be provided with an adequate op- 
portunity to speak. “Circular re- 
sponse” provides this opportunity, 
without embarrassing anyone. 


Circular Response 

It was decided that “circular re- 
sponse” was the appropriate meth- 
od to use in the discussion following 
the previously mentioned role play - 
ing between union and manage- 
ment representatives. It also was 
used with the materials on “reach- 
ing agreement.” The method for 
this was e xpi ained by the instructor 
this way: “We will move around 
the circle in our discussion. When 
your turn comes to contribute, you 
can do one of several things. First, 
you can point out something that 
went wrong with the discussion 
that just took place. Second, you 
can suggest how any member of ‘the 
dieconsion group could change in 
order to facilitate reaching agree- 
ment, or to allow another discus- 
sant to save face. Third, you can 
agree, or disagree, with w hat a pre- 
vious speaker “has said. Fourth, you 
can add to or elaborate on what 
some one else has contributed. 
Fifth, you can pass.” 


The Case Study 


Among the techniques used to 
foster er m mality and active partici- 
pation in the learning process were 


several forms of the case study. In 
ihe first regular sessions two prob- 
lems involving human relations on 
the job were presented to groups 
tor their scrutiny. The members of 
the classes were asked by their in- 
structors not to judge the problems 
in terms of the union contract, but 
to look for hidden factors, as in the 
situation in which an employee 
had refused to do a job; and in an- 
other instance in which a penalty 
lay-off was used as a cure for 
absenteeism. 

The problem was whether a fore- 
man has the right to assume a 
standard form of discipline for all 
workers, regardless of varying cir- 
cumstances. In some instances the 
instructors played the role of im- 
partial chairman, while in other 
situations they gave their profes- 
sional views if they were re- 
quested, or if it seemed appropriate. 


Throughout the course, this general 
method of presenting case prob- 
lems was utilized in order to im- 
prove skill in communication and 
handling problems. 

Since it had been determined 
that written materials, together with 
spoken ideas, are best understood 
and retained, daily hand-outs in the 
form of mimeographed materials 
were used. Besides being the basis 
for class discussions, these forms 
were retained by the individual 
student to insert into his notebook 
for future reference. 

One method of 
hand-outs was this: upon receiving 
these materials the classes were 
asked to look over the enumerated 
lists of principles. After doing this, 
the students were then requested 
to check any statement with which 
they disagreed, or agreed, or which 
for any reason interested him. The 
general class discussions which fol- 
lowed stimulated a variety of eval- 
uations of human behavior. 

Another form of discussion was 
stimulated by a “true-false-hand- 
out” method. In this system all the 
principles on the mimeographed 
form were set down as either cor- 
rect or incorrect ways of solving a 
problem. It was the student’s re- 
sponsibility to detect and explain 
orally which principles were de- 
sirable or undesirable concerning 
such topics as handling heated 
arguments, asking questions and 
answering them, giving and receiv- 
ing criticisms, and offering and re- 
ceiving advice. 


discussing the 


Testing Methods 


As in the conventional classroom, 
the men were given tests. Though 
these tests were not given to deter- 
mine grades (these were non-credit 
courses involving no advanced daily 
assignments, and for which certifi- 
Cé tes were given jointly by the 
union and Michigan State Univer- 
sity at a final banquet ), the instruc- 
tors were interested in retention 
and understanding of the subject. 
The correction of the tests was 
clone by the students imme diately, 
in order that they might better as- 
sess their own unde rstanding of the 
material concerned. The gr ade was 
their own personal matter. 


Continued on page 156 
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Deadman’s Finger 


In RECENT years there has 
arisen a tremendous interest in the 
sea and its mysteries. Such books 
as The Sea Around Us, The Silent 
World, and The Old Man and the 
Sea have been received enthusi- 
astically by the American public. 

Hollywood has given added im- 
petus to this interest in the sea with 
its dramatic productions of Moby 
Dick, Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea, and its many films 
of underwater life. And in increas- 
ing numbers Americans are making 
for the sea shores for holidays and 
vacations, in search of sun, sea air 
and seashells. 

If it is our job as adult educators 
to respond to current interests of 
adults, then a program dealing with 
the sea would seem a necessity. 

It is with good reason that the 
sea has arrested our interest and 
curiositv, because the oceans hold 
a wealth of amazement and enter- 
tainment for children and adults 
alike. All life in the sea is fascinat- 
ing, but by way of introduction, we 
might look at some of nature’s od- 
dities who live in the ocean depths. 

The starfish, found quite fre- 
quently on the seashore, possesses 
really marvelous powers of regen- 
eration. When one of the symmet- 
rical arms of this sea animal is 
broken off, he quickly grows an- 


CHARLES A. BRYAN, an instructor 
at Orlando Junior College, Orlando, 
Florida, offers a plan for a different 
type of adult class to appeal to the 
current interest in the marine life in 
the oceans. 


; 


Suggestions for an innovation in adult 


classes that combines field Irips with 


selected readings about the oceans 


“WONDERS 


3 
other. Although most higher ani- 
mals take food into the mouth, and 
thence into the stomach, the star- 
fish pushes out its stomach to the 
food, then ingests it. Favorite food 
of this curious sea creature is oys- 
ters, much to the dismay and 
annoyance of commercial oyster- 
men. To devour an oyster, the star- 
fish uses its five arms to squeeze 
and push the oyster from its lodg- 
ing in the shell. 

The barnacle, so often found at- 
tached to driftwood, piers, or boats, 
takes an upside-down view of life, 
for he stands on his head all during 
his adult life and kicks food into his 
mouth with his feet. The barnacle 
is doggedly persistent. All the in- 
genious chemical treatments and de- 
vices contrived by man still cannot 
completely prevent barnacles from 
growing on ships and boats and 
impeding their speed. 

The fresh water eel, known for 
its skill in stealing the fisherman's 
bait, spawns in the open sea, and 
the young eel may spend as much 
as three years working his way 
back to fresh water. 

The scallop, whose empty shell 


Purple Sea Urchin 


we find so often by the seashore, 
used jet propulsion long before it 
occurred to man. The scallop’s 
movement is accomplished by open- 
ing and closing his valves with such 
force that the expelled jet of water 
drives the animal a yard or more in 
a straight line. To avoid capture he 
can change direction with each 
surge forward. 

An interesting parallel of human 
behavior patterns is exhibited by 
the tunicates, or sea squirts. Lying 
on the beach, tunicates appear to 
be nothing but mere globs of jelly- 
like material. During their early 
life they are quite active. Then 
suddenly, at a certain point in their 
development, they stop moving, at- 
tach themselves to some object, to 
become sessile during their entire 
adult life. 


Books About the Sea 


An adult education program 
planned around a study of the sea 
could be rewarding and stimulat- 
ing, if trips to the seashore and pop- 
ular readings are combined. Si.ch 
well-written, yet inexpensive books 
as those in the following list, most 
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By CHARLES A. BRYAN 


of which are available in 25 cent 
editions, could serve for readings 
and discussion. 

The Sea Around Us, by Rachel L. 

Carson 
Under the Sea Wind, by Rachel L. 

Carson 
The Silent World, by Capt. J. Y. 

Cousteau 
This Great and Wide Sea, by Rob- 

ert E. Coker 
Underwater Sport, by Albert Van- 

derKogel and Rex Lardner 
Down to the Ships in the Sea, by 

Harry Grossett 
Charles Darwin and His Problems, 

by Evelyn Cheesman 
Adventuring with Beebe, by Wil- 

liam Beebe 
The Seashore, by Herbert S, Zim 
and Lester Ingle 

The last book listed, The Sea- 
shore, is written by both a zoologist 
and an educator. It is one of the 
“Golden Nature Guide” series, and 
has many illustrations designed for 
the amateur marine biologist. It 
could logically serve as a text for 
an adult program. 

The Great Outdoor Association, 
9250 Gulf Boulevard, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, publishes several one 
dollar illustrated books on marine 
life. Marine Studios, Marineland, 
Florida, also would be a source of 
booklets for the course. 

Scientific literature that would be 
useful for identification of speci- 
mens collected ‘and as authorita- 
tive references include these three 
books: 


december, 1957 
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American Seashells, by RK. Tucker 
Abbott, New York. D. Van Nos- 
trand Co., Inc., 1954, Field Book 
of Seashore Life, by Roy Waldo 
Miner. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1950,-and General 
Zoology, by Tracy I. Storer. 
(Second edition). New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co.,  Inc., 
1951. 

With these texts it should be pos- 
sible scientifically to identify most 
sea life. Abbott’s book is a very 
complete text on seashells, and con- 
tains many excellent color plates of 
all common shells. 

A number of fiction stories ‘re- 
lated to the sea that could be sug- 
gested for supplementary readin 
are shown in the accompanyin 
list. 

Several of Walt Disney's short 
features suitable for adult classes 
can be rented for audio-visual pro- 
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Fiction Stories Related to the Sea 


Captains Courageous, By Rudyard Kipling 

Captain Horatio Hornblower, By C. S For- 
ester 

Tales from the High Seas, By A. E. Hoge- 
boom 

The Old Man and the Sea, By Ernest Hem- 
ingway 

Moby Dick, By Herman Melville 

The Sea Wolf, By Jack London 

In the Sargasso Sea, By Thomas A. Janvier 

The Caine Mutiny, By Herman Wouk 

A Treasury of Sea Stories, By Gordon Ay- 
mar 

Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea, 
By Jules Verne 

Casuals of the Sea, By William McFee 

Mutiny on the Bounty, By Charles B. Nord- 
hoff and James Norman Hall 


Sand Dollar 


grams. Other marine films avail- 
able on a rental basis through the 
Florida State University Film Li- 
brary, Tallahassee, include: “Ma- 
rine Animals and Their Food” 
( Coronet ); “Marine Life” ( Marine- 
land, Florida): “Sea Urchin” 
(W. W. Education); “The Story of 
Menhaden” (U.S. Department of 
Interior); “Wonders of the Sea” 
(T.F.C.); “Wonders of the Deep” 
(E.P.S.), and many other fine films. 

An adult program might well be 
divided into six units dealing with 
(1) The Sponges; (2) Echinoderms 
and Coelenterates; (3) Sea Anthro- 
pods; (4) Seashells; (5) Some 
Florida Fish; and (6) Plants of the 
Sea. A Saturday afternoon could be 
devoted to collecting specimens, 
and one or two evening classes a 
week to identifying specimens and 
a discussion of the readings. 

A biology teacher or a naturalist 
who had acquired skills in methods 
of teaching adults could be a leader 
or director of such a program. 
Minimum equipment for such 
classes would be nets, empty jars 
for storing specimens, formalde- 
hyde, and buckets. Transportation 
to a beach, or to inland waters 
would be needed. 

With the Atlantic on our east and 
the Pacific on our west, many 
Americans know and love the sea. 
An adult education program de- 
signed to explore the sea’s myste- 
ries could well be both entertaining 
and revealing to our increasing 
numbers of ocean-conscious  citi- 
zens. 
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How a library designed its adult education 


program to fit the community, and how tt 


uses many media to pubheize its services 


THE CAIRO LIBRARY: 


The Cairo Public Library is an outstanding example of the role 
of a small town library in fostering adult education. It is a great 
library, where greatness is measured by the influence it exerts on 
the life of its community. For the real measure of library service is 
the use that is made of it by the people. 

In this account of the Cairo Public Library, the author has 
sampled for us the many varied programs and activities that are 
merely a normal part of the day-by-day operations of the library. 
In terms of the size of the population served, and of the budget and 
staff, there are few, if any, community institutions that can equal 
the work of the Cairo Public Library as a major force for the 
education of adults. Implicit in this account, but nowhere stated 
clearly, is the superior creative leadership of the librarian, Miss 
Wesste ConNELL, who represents the highest ideal of the adult 
educator in active service in a community library—Coo ir VERNER. 


Tue « Cairo Public Library's en- 
tire program has been designed to 
fit the community it serves. This 
area totals 467 square miles, with a 
population of 18,928, including the 
town of Cairo itself, which has 
5,577, and is the county seat of 
Grady county in southwest Georgia. 
This population is predominately 
white, and one-third Negro. The 
median educational level of the 
community is 6.4 years of school 
completed. The median family in- 
come is $1,282. Eleven white and 
seven Negro schools make up the 
county educational system. 
Organized in January 1939, ~ 
library is directed by a board « 
seven members, who represent var- 
ied interests and backgrounds in 
the community. Its initial collec- 
tion of 110 books has grown to 15,- 
158. The staff is comprised of a 


LLOYD CONNELL, Superintendent 
of Schools for Grady County, Georgia, 
describes the county-wide services 
rendered by the library in Cairo, the 
county seat, to show how it has be- 
come a dynamic part of community 


life. 


librarian, one full-time assistant, 
one part- time assistant se cretary, 
and pages from the local high 
school. A separate branch is main- 
tained for Negro service, staffed by 
a part-time librarian. 

The library staff is augmented by 
the many specialists in the com- 
munity who contribute their time 
and abilities to various projects. 
One especially appreciated volun- 
teer service is that of people living 
in the outlying districts of the com- 
munity who maintain deposits of 
books for ne ‘ighbors in their homes, 
filling stations and stores. 

From the first, the library has 
tended to work within the frame- 
work of the existing organizations, 
and has been instrumental in giv- 
ing guidance to groups by supple- 
menting institutional offerings. 


Cooperation Stressed 

Aware that all educational expe- 
riences are valuable to the individ- 
ual, and to the growth of members 
of a group, the library has worked 
hand-in-hand with other commu- 
nity leaders on programs of social 
and educational significance. In 


setting standards it never has tried 
to ce ntralise or bring in all types of 
adult activities in a analie d library 
program. There has been a con- 
stant awareness that a variety of 
approaches are needed for a variety 
of interests, and that groups must 
be met on their own level. 


In one way or another, the li- 
brary makes a special effort to serve 
the varied interests of community 
groups. During the Lenten season 
the library distributed lists of re- 
ligious books to members of the 
congregations of the 10 leading 
churches. Since the beginning of 
this service, the increased use ot re- 
ligious books has been dramatic. 

Another form of service to church 
groups is the Church Clinic. Lead- 
ers and program chairmen of 
missionary societies from all the 
churches in Cairo and Grady county 
were invited to participate in the 
clinic. There were displays featur- 
ing books of interest to the church 
‘ache. Local leaders provided in- 
formation of a general nature, while 
volunteers from each denomination 
took charge of centers featuring 
materials such as devotional helps, 
program aids, and films for church 
programs. 

The worth of the project is dem- 
onstrated in a new appreciation for 
each other by the various denomi- 
nations, in the wider use of re- 
ligious helps and program aids, and 
the subsequent enrichment of the 
church programs, as well as in the 
formation of a Community Council 
of Churches. 

Many aids for the professional 
advancement of teachers in the 
community are offered by the li- 
brary. Teachers are invited to use 
the library during pre-school plan- 
ning week. At that time they are 
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informed that any material needed 
for individual study or class use, if 
not already available, will be ob- 
tained for them. 


Book Week 

Children’s Book Week in Novem- 
ber affords the library an oppor- 
tunity to spotlight professional 
books of interest to teachers. 


In 1949 the library sponsored the 
formation of the English Council 
of the Cairo High School for the 
purpose of sharing ideas and rais- 
ing the standards of reading in the 
high school—a problem in which 
the library was vitally concerned, 
since high school students make 
extensive use of the library. 

The annual Book Week Tea co- 
sponsored by the English Council 
is highlighte d by collections of 
bucks. arranged for the various 
school departments, such as social 
science or guidance. 

This traditional tea has resulted 
in a lively period during which 
good talk revolves around atiisialiag- 
ing exhibits, which, in turn, stimu- 
late adults to read in their chosen 
field. County teachers, and those 
from the city, exchange ideas and 
discuss their problems. 


Another library service for teach- 
ers is the preparation of bulletins 
that are distributed at teachers 
meetings. Special exhibits also are 
pre pared by the library for confer- 
ences of teachers. 


Books for Farm Families 

The farm organizations have prc- 
vided a bridge to reach farm fam- 
ilies by enlisting the library's help 
in program planning, dev eloping 
child study groups, and other co- 
operative projects. The home dem- 
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onstration clubs work closely with 
the library in their plans and proj- 
ects. In appreciation for the li- 
brary s work with adult farm 
groups, the Farm Bureau made the 
library a member of the bureau. 
This honor was a coveted posses- 
sion, and exemplified the coopera- 
tive spirit between these two agen- 
cies. Posters announcing books are 
display ed in the Grady county farm 
agent's office, and a special section 
on farm books and pamphlets sug- 
gested by the state extension serv- 
ice has a prominent place in the 
library. 

A comprehensive vocational guid- 
ance program was inaugurated at 
the Cairo high school in 1954, with 
the library sad the C Cairo Business 
and Professional Women’s Club co- 
operating. A questionnaire to de- 
termine specific vocational interests 
of the students and desires for ad- 
ditional training after high school 
was sent to junior and senior girls. 
As the result of these questionnaires, 
a series of programs was presented, 
with specialists in each of the fields 
of student interest giving informa- 
tion on that particular field. 

Another joint project was a Sales 
Clinic staged by the Chamber of 
Commerce and the library. One 
result of these well-attended ses- 
sions was a good collection of busi- 
ness books donated by the firms 
which participated in the clinic. 
Many reference questions are an- 
swered daily because these business 
people became aware that the in- 
formation they needed was as near 
as their telephones. 

Hospital book service is a regu- 
lar feature in Grady County Hos- 
pital, as a result of the library's 
cooperation. Patients’ hours are 
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shortened by current magazines and 
light fi ction delivered to their bed- 
dae in a modern hospital book 
truck that was donated by a local 
civic club. 

The Cairo Woman’s Club draws 
on library resources for its pro- 
grams. The national program for 
this group this year accents adult 
education, and on the local level 
the library has contributed book- 
lets for study, has arranged educa- 
tional exhibits for meetings and 
helped committees in program 
planning. 


Helps for Garden Clubs 

In recent years seven Garden 
Clubs, affiliated with state and na- 
tional groups, have been established 
in Grady county. The aims of these 
clubs are beautification of the com- 
munity and study of plants and 
flowers. The library has aided by 
distributing booklets on flower ar- 
rangements, flower growing, land- 
scaping, and similar topics at club 
meetings. 

Many of the younger housewives, 
generally mothers with small chil- 
dren, were enrolled in these Garden 
Clubs, and the library staff felt it 
would be advisable to have a proj- 
ect that would bring them into the 
a as a group. It was decided 

» hold ; “garden tea” in the li- 
neta Holt. and flowers were the 
main attractions, with a carefully 
chosen collection of books display ed 
on tables, and handsome floral ar- 
rangements contributed by each 
club. One display was devoted to 
the technique of flower arranging. 
There were talks on arranging flow- 
ers and on corsage making. 

Many new people representing 

varied economic and social levels 
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were enrolled in the evening classes 
for veterans, and these classes were 
invited to visit the library. These 
night meetings gave the library an 
opportunity to identify the inte rests 
and needs of these returned soldiers. 
As a result there was an increased 
use of library resources by returned 
servicemen and their families. 

The library also contributed to 
the success of an adult discussion 
group, sponsored by the Fund for 
Adult Education. This group, led 
by a volunteer with previous expe- 
rience in carrying on such a pro- 
gram, had:an average of 15 to 20 
people meeting weekly at the start. 
Soon this discussion group became 
so popular that many applicants 
had to be turned away until new 
groups could be formed. 


Art Exhibits 


Another facet of community serv- 
ice performed by the library con- 
cerns art. Art exhibits are arranged 
from time to time, with farmers 
and city folk rubbing elbows as 
they view famous paintings loane d 
by museums, or reproductions of 
the world’s great art. 


The library radio story hour every 
Saturday morning is a Grady county 
institution. Surprisingly, large num- 
bers of adults listen, and comment 
on and enjoy such stories as Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves, Snow 
White, or Hansel and Gretel. 


Plans are under way to show 
films at the library one ‘night each 
week, with a guest speaker to lead 
the discussion. Soon a collection 
of films and film strips, with projec- 
tors, will be available on loan to 
groups. A noon-hour music pro- 
gram is planned for one day each 
week. 

Also in the planning stage is a 
program on world affairs, to be 
called “Passport to Adventure.” 
This will use films and _ filmstrips 
and participants will be given lists 
prepared in the form of a passport 
of books and articles pe rtaining to 
the films shown. 

Progress is the word that best 
describes the Cairo Public Library’s 
activities. It's achievements have 
brightened farm homes and _ the 
lives of farm folk throughout the 
county. 

Recognition in many forms has 
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come to the library, both to its dedi- 
cated librarian and to its outstand- 
ing program. Even more rewarding 
than the national honors it has re- 
ceived, is the warm acceptance it is 
accorded from the people it serves. 
Last year 121,359 people used the 
library's facilities. In a community 
of 18,928 people, and with an insti- 
tution only 16 years old, this is a 
most revealing evaluation of the 
type of program offered. 

Among its many honors, the li- 
brary won the coveted Special 
Award of the John Cotton Dana 
Publicity Award in 1948. This was 
given “for the imaginative and 
friendly introduction of an inspiring 
concept of library service a ev- 
ery corner of the life of a small 
community, at unbelievably low 
cost through local coope ration—in 
itself a planned part of the pub- 
licity program.” The following year 
the library received honorable. men- 
tion in the same award, “for true 
understanding of what public rela- 
tions is and for great ingenuity in 
developing the library’ s “appeal to 
varied groups. 


The librarian received the 
Achievement Award of the Library 
Public Relations Council in 1949- 
50, “for integrating the library with 
the intellectual interests and_his- 
toric backgrounds of her commu- 
nity.” This particular award was 
based on the library's initiation of 
a Henry Grady Day, on the birth- 
day of the man for whom the county 
was named. It helped to arouse in- 
terest in the community’s history 
and was the forerunner of a county 
historical society. 


Another award made to the li- 
brarian was that of the Cairo Ki- 
wanis club, for community service. 

Programs initiated by the library 
have be en described in educational 
and library publications and in state 
papers. It’s many projects are dis- 
cussed in The Wonderful World of 
Books, edited by Alfred Stefferud. 


A bright future looms for the li- 
brary. There is to be a new $100,- 
000 building in a new location, 
provided by funds from the W. B. 
Roddenberry Foundation as a me- 
morial to the late W. B. Rodden- 
berry, Sr. With these new facilities 
services to the community will be 
enlarged and expanded. é 


LEARNING TO SOLVE GROUP 
COMMUNICATION PROBLEMS 
Continued from page 151 

The first type of testing was the 
multiple choice test (Battlefield of 
Waterloo) used for the listening 
projects previously described. A 
second form of testing involved 
identification. This was employed 
in the topics relating to the sources 
of our groundless beliefs. The in- 
structors discussed the various forms 
of beliefs that we ordinarily hold, 
and how we happen to have these 
beliefs. Next followed a presenta- 
tion of a number of hypothetical 
human interest problems. It was 
then the students’ responsibility to 
identify orally the kind of ground- 
less belief involved. Students were 
also given the opportunity to illus- 
trate their own groundless beliefs 
and state how “they seemed to 
originate. 


Follow-Up Tests 

The third type of testing was 
called the “follow-up” test. This 
was utilized subsequent to the unit 
on fact versus opinion. Like other 
class procedures, “fact” and “opin- 
ion” were defined and illustrated in 
the hand-out material distributed 
by the instructors. Examples, com- 
parison, contrasts, and definitions 
were used to illustrate the differ- 
ences. To determine if the student 
had learned to distinguish accurate- 
ly between statements of facts and 
opinions, he was asked to study a 
series of statements involving these 
forms in human relations. Follow- 
ing the correction of the examina- 
tion, a discussion of the principles 
involved took place. 

It is our belief that in society 
certain problems are critical. In- 
herent in most of them is an under- 
standing of the actions of oneself as 
well as those of other people. 
Throughout the sessions, jointly 
planned by the two organizations 
involved, a variety of human prob- 
lems were placed before the classes. 
Through a sharing of ideas and be- 
liefs these difficult situations were 
brought into sharp focus through 
group problem solving efforts. Va- 
rious problems commented with 
argumentation, criticism, listening, 
advice, persuasion, questioning and 
answering, facts and opinions, and 
wants and beliefs were analyzed. 


adult leadership 
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A master sergeant in the Marine Corps states his 


personal credo regarding the value of adult education 


WHAT ADULT EDUCATION MEANS TO A MILITARY MAN 


By Master Sergeant RAYMOND L. LYNCH, USMC 


i WO WORDS, training and 
education, are similar in meaning 
to most of us, yet they are vastly 
different in principle. 

Training i Is Sy stematic instruction 
and drill. As you who have been 
or are in the military service know, 
we in the Armed Forces are trained 
continuously, day after day. We 
are trained to shoot a pistol and 
rifle which cost comparatively few 
dollars, or to fire a howitzer which 
costs thousands; we are instructed 
in the proper handling of the jeep 
which costs a few hundred dollars, 
or a tank which costs many thou- 
sands; we learn to fly a Piper Cub 
which costs $5,000, or to fly a jet 
which costs several millions. All 
this is done by systematic instruc- 
tion, and with constant drill and 
practice, 

These, however, are only a few of 
the many things which we, the 
military, are trained to do. We must 
train for every possible task—for 
every possible emergency. We must 
train, and must become proficient 
in many phases if we are to survive; 
if we are to do the job to which 
we are directed and a which we 
are dedicated. : 

Training is carried on by every 
member ul the command—no mat- 
ter how small. The privates first 
class train the privates; the corporals 
train the privates first class; the 
sergeants train the corporals. From 


MASTER SERGEANT RAYMOND 
L. LYNCH of the United States Ma- 
rine Corps was vice president of the 
graduating class from the Northwest 
Adult High School Program of the 
San Diego school system. This article 
ts adapted from his valedictory addiess 
to the graduating class, June 1957. 
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the lowest in echelon to the highest, 
a Marine is either a trainer or a 
trainee, and in most cases, he is 
both! Yes, there is even a job for 
the private! He, too, trains men— 
his future replacement, the raw 
recruit! 

Education, on the other hand, 
the systematic development of a 
me ntality and the cultural resources 
within a man. Often the formal 
development of the mind, or educa- 
tion as we know it, has been by- 
passed. This may be due to circum- 
stances beyond ‘the control of the 
individual, or it may be due to his 
own lack of foresight. 

The desire and need for such 
development, however, is present in 
many, and it has been recognized 
by educators and the Armed Forces 
In the Marine Corps we have our 
own correspondence schools which 
offer courses to the interested Ma- 
rine. These courses are designed to 
aid him in various jobs—civilian 
and military. 

Marines also have acc ss to the 
United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute which offers still more courses. 
But, it must be remembered, it is 
up to the individual and his per- 
sonal desire, to seek this education. 
Desire within the individual is the 
key which unlocks the door of 
learning. 

I sincerely believe that education 
is the key to all the opportunities 
of today, ‘and those of tomorrow. If 
we rise on the tide of education, 
seek and gain the knowledge neces- 

sary, we may face the future with- 
out fear, and we may look at the 
past without regrets and remorse. 

You may ask, after all these years, 
why did I return to school? There 


was the ever-present encourage- 
ment of my wife (which I some- 
times referred to as “nagging” ). 
There were the taunts of my chil- 
dren: “Daddy you'd better hurry 
up or we'll catch up to you.” And 
lastly, but certainly not the least of 
the reasons, my own personal pride 
and personal desire to get more 
education; to better prepare myself 
for the future; to be a better Ma- 
rine; to be better qualified to train 
the men who come under my influ- 
ence and supervision in the Marine 
Corps. 


Here, in essence, is what the 
adult education program means to 
me. It has helped my domestic 
morale; it has enabled me to match 
and pass my daughters and sons 
in their educational progress. It has 
removed an old thorn from my flesh 
—the thorn of feeling inadequate 
without a high school diploma! 
It has, I firmly believe, equipped 
me to become a more effective Ma- 
rine, as well as a better husband 
and father. 


Instead of looking back with a 
feeling of defeat to ‘the day I quit 
school. I shall now be able to look 
back on this day of triumph—a day 
when my high ‘school diploma was 
placed in my hands. 


I shall do that with pride and 
with deep gratitude toward the 
teachers and administrators of the 
San Diego school system, as well 
as the Marine Corps—for they have 
made this day possible. These hours 
of this commencement program will 
shine brightly in my memory. They 
will guide me as I stride confident- 
ly into whatever the future may 
have in store for me. 
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People in the News 


ROBY KIDD, the Executive Secretary 
of the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education, is in Jamaica, British West 
Indies, for six or eight months to do an 
appraisal and help develop future plans 
for the Extra Mural Department of the 
University College of the West Indies. 
The University’s program extends to 
Honduras, in Central America, and Brit- 
ish Guiana in South America, across a 
2.500 mile crescent of islands. 

The new Executive Director for the 
National Council oi Cirches Depart- 
ment of Family Life Education is WIL- 
LIAM H. GENNE. For the past. six 
years Mr. Genne has been a_ teacher 
counselor for the Clara Elizabeth Fund 
for Maternal Health in Flint, Michigan. 


OTTO G. HOIBERG, formerly Co- 
ordinator of Community Services in the 
University Extension Division of the 
University of Nebraska, is at present in 
Turkey on a two-year assignment for the 
University. The new Coordinator of the 
College’s Community Services Program 
is VAUGHN PHELPS. 

BERNARD REED, formerly assistant 
dean of the Evening School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is in residence this 
year at the University of Chicago com- 
pleting requirements for the Ph.D. de- 
gree with a major in adult education. 


EDWIN F. HALLENBECK has been 
appointed as Director of Studies for the 
Rhode Island Commission to study higher 
education. Mr. Hallenbeck, formerly a 
member of the faculty of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, was chairman of local arrange- 
ments for the AEA’s Conference in At- 
lantic City last year. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed, Write or send your MS directly 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Attn. Mr. Quigley 489 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y 


FRANK SMITH, one of the leaders in 
the folk arts movement in the United 
States, has retired from the staff of 
Berea College. Before going to Berea 
in 1926, Mr. Smith and his wife taught 
at the International Peoples College in 
Helsingor, Denmark. 


ALBERT L. GOLDBERG has begun 
his duties as coordinator of instructional 
materials for the Livonia Public Schools, 
Livonia, Michigan. He formerly was as- 
sistant professor of audio-visual educa- 
tion, Wayne State University. 


News of Adult Education Groups 


“Developing the MAN in MANage- 
ment” was the theme of a workshop held 
early in November at the Opportunity 
School in Denver by the Adult Educa- 
tion Council of Denver. The workshop 
was co-sponsored by the Rocky Mountain 
Chapter of the American Socie ty of 
Training Directors. The principal con- 
sultant for the workshop was Winston 
M. Crawford, vice president of Region 
V of the American Association of Train- 
ing Directors. 

The Mountain Plains Adult Education 
\ssociation has announced plans for a 
spring conference to be held at Boulder, 
Colorado, on March 23, 24 and 25. Le- 
land Bradford and Malcolm Knowles 
have been announced as the principal 
consultants. 

The first meeting of the year of the 
Adult Education Club of Greater Wash- 
ington had as its speaker, Charles A. 
Foster, Acting Director of the President’s 
Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School. At the October 28 meeting 
of the Club, delegates to the AEA meet- 
ing from the National Capitol were briefed 
by local members of items they would 
like to have considered in the meeting 


of the AEA’s Delegate Assembly. 


Schools and Libraries 


This fall, for the first time in five 
vears, Texas Technological College at 
Lubbock will be without an adult educa- 
tion program. The closing-down of the 
program is the result of the failure of 
the Board of Trustees to provide a 
budget. Per Stensland, the director of 
the program, and his wife, Carol, are 
leaving for Sardinia to be consultants in 
a pilot study in sociology and community 
development under the general auspices 
of the European Productivity Agency. 

Two Parent Education Institutes will 
be held in Michigan this year in coopera- 
tion with the University of Michigan 
Extension Service. One meeting is sched- 
uled for the fall at Ann Arbor and the 
other in the spring in the Upper Penin- 
sula. The topic of both Institutes is 
“Growing Up in Modern America.” 


Union College in Schenectady drew 
national attention in October with its 
“Education and the Atom” exposition. 
Louis H. Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission was spe ~aker. 

Plans have been made by Ambrose 
Caliver, John Holden, Thomas Gilligan 
and Robert A. Luke to visit the Commis- 
sioners of Education in all states west of 
the Mississippi enreute to the San Diego 
Conference. Working as a team, the staff 
representatives of the Adult Education 
Branch of the United States Office of 

Education and the National Association 
= Public School Adult Educators are 
gathering information about trends in 
adult education within the various states 
and providing interpretative information 
about the importance of adult education 
as a regular part of the states’ total edu- 
cational program. 


CHURCH EDUCATION 

Continued from page 148 
management problems, and 22 dif- 
ferent kinds of parish organizations 
across the country which are serv- 
iced by the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. 


The Church in the World 

Basic to the setting in which the 
church conducts its affairs is the 
pervasive fact of change. The tre- 
mendous impact of change on the 
life of the American man has not 
been without effect in the work of 
the church. Further, the results 
of change in the immediate future 
are not completely predictable, but 
they promise formidable challenges 
to the church as 20th century so- 
ciety moves into new dimensions 
of activity in technological research 
and travel, in economics and poli- 
tics, in the whole gamut of human 
affairs. 

For the present, it appears that 
the church is learning to accept 
change more than it did in the 
19th century. And doubtless it will 
change further.: In increasing in- 
stances, it has adapted new ele- 
ments of adult education into its 
programs, to “meet people where 
they are,” and better prepare them 
for the uniquely spiritual message 
of the church. It has adjusted the 
content and methodology of its 
efforts in religious education in 
recognition of the competing insti- 
tutions in the society which sur- 
rounds it. And it further changes 
as it seeks to fulfill a new and crea- 
tive role in the future of American 
adult education. 


adult leadership 
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NEW UNDERSTANDING OF LEADER- 
SHIP. By Murray G. Ross and Charles 
E. Hendry. N.Y.: Association Press, 1957. 
158 pp. $3.50. 


Leadership has been the subject of 
many scientific inquiries, yet the results 
of such research have not been used ex- 
tensively in practical situations because 
of the lack of any general interpretive 
synthesis or analysis of research. This 
problem, fortunately, is tackled compe- 
tently by Professors Ross and Hendry in 
this volume. They have summarized what 
is known about leadership in such a way 
that even the most complex and contra- 
dictory aspects of the subject become 
clear and meaningful. 

At the outset the book presents the 
three main theories of leadership which 
identify it as resulting from traits within 
the individual leader, or as a function 
of the group, or as the product of a 
particular situation. Under analysis, how- 
ever, no one of these theories is complete 
in itself and an adequate theory of lead- 
ership must involve all three concepts for 
“leadership is probably a function of the 
interaction of such variables, and these 
undoubtedly provide for role differentia- 
tion which leads to the designation of a 
‘central figure’ or leader, without pro- 
hibiting other members in the group from 
performing leadership functions in various 
ways, and at various times, in the life of 
the group.” (p. 36) 


Research studies have sought to isolate 
the factors that distinguish the leader 
from others in the group and have ar- 
rived at a profile of the leader as “a self- 
confident, well integrated, emotionally 
stable individual; one who has a desire to 
lead and is willing, able, and competent 
in a particular situation; who is identified 
with the norms, values, and goals of the 
group of which he is the leader; who 
is warm, sensitive, and sympathetic per- 
son, and able to help members in a 
practical way; who is intelligent relative 
to other group members; and who is 
consistent in performing his leadership 
functions.” (p. 59) Yet, the possession of 
these qualities singly or in combination 
will not necessarily produce a leader nor 
can one acquire these characteristics with 
the object of becoming a leader. Unless 
they are present honestly and naturally 
the mere practice of them will not insure 
leadership. 


In addition to the possession of these 
qualities a leader must make specific 
contributions to the group and to its 
functioning. He must “help the group 
enjoy working as a unit as it moves 
toward its goals,” insure communication, 
and “establish, clarify and secure adher- 
ence to the group’s structure.” There are 
factors within the nature of the group 
that are as important to leadership as 
are the characteristics of the leader. The 
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“In my own personal 
work and for my stu- 
dents when prepar- 
ing for their exams, 
| Sees found the 
Barnes & Noble Col- 
lege Outline Series 
ay satisfactory 
reference books.’ — 


DR. BERGEN EVANS. 
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size of the group, its attitudes, and the 
nature of its task will affect leadership 
and help to determine the kinds of lead- 
ership patterns that are produced by the 
group. 

Research has shown that leadership is 
a combination of qualities of personality 
and technical competence. In view of 
this “it can probably be said with some 
assurance that some of the lavish leader- 
ship development schemes are of very 
limited, if not negligible value.” (p. 129) 
Thus, the various phases of adult educa- 
tion which promote leadership training 
need to re-examine their concepts and 
processes to assess the real value of such 
programs.” “It may be that training can 
provide the skills and technical compe- 
tence necessary, but it is doubtful that 
training, in the usual sense in which this 
word is used, will enable a person to de- 
velop the personality and character es- 
sential for leadership.” In spite of this, 
adult educators face the very real prob- 
lem of increasing the competency of 
those in leadership positions rather than 
creating leaders through training pro- 
grams. The distinction, however, is not 
clearly visible in most leadership training 
schemes. 

There have been few efforts at research 
interpretation in the social sciences that 
are as consistently successful and emi- 
nently practical as these authors have 
achieved here. Through their careful an- 
alysis and clear interpretive writing they 
have removed much of the mysticism and 
obscurantism that surrounds the subject. 
In addition, they have reduced the fad- 
dish aspects of leadership to a proper 
perspective. This book is of immediate 
and practical value. Adult educators 
should certainly study it betore they start 
on the next round of leadership training. 


CooLie VERNER 

Professor of Adult Education 

The Florida State University 
THE THREE TALENTS. By Sydney Black- 
ston. New York: Greenwich Book Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 93 pp. $2.50. 

The author advances a_ revolutionary 
theory concerning the encephalic origin of 
all vocational aptitudes and personality 
traits. She bases this theory on a careful 


New York 3, N. Y. 


study of biographies of great men and 
women of history. She holds that “every 
human being is born with an inherent 
pattern of the brain which controls the 
manner of his perception and determines 
the nature of his physical faculties,” and 
proceeds to classify people into three 
basic mental types. This new concept of 
personal analysis will be of interest to 
adult educators and to psychologists, who 
will want to try the test she has devised, 
and which she claims to be infallible 
in typing personality. 


RESOURCES —A-V 


BOOK BANNING. 16 mm. Black and 
white 14 min. Available from McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. 

This film demonstrates the unfortunate 
consequences resulting from a one-person, 
self-appointed committee, which decides 
which books and authors should be 
banned in school libraries in California. 
The film explains why books are to be 
feared and presents alternate arguments 
to the action taken in California. 


A CITIZEN MAKES A DECISION. /6 mm. 
Black and white, sound. 2 reels. Young 
America Films, 18 East 4lst Street, New 
York 17, N.Y. Purchase $100, or rental. 

This film tells how a citizen conducts 
his search for intelligent action on the 
flood control problem in his community. 


A CITIZEN PARTICIPATES. 16 mm. Black 
and white, sound. 2% reels. Young Amer- 
ica Films, 18 East 41st Street, New York 
17 N.Y. Purchase $125, or rental. 


This case study in citizenship empha- 
sizes the individual’s responsibility to 
take an active part in community affairs. 


CLINTON AND THE LAW. 16 mm. Black 
and white, sound. 54 min. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N.Y. 

Based on the TV series, “See It Now,” 
the film shows the chain of emotions 
and events that resulted in mob violence 
and community shame, in this Tennessee 
town. 
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Now Ready... 


3 New Leadership Pamphlets! 


NO. 13 EFFECTIVE PUBLIC RELATIONS 


How to choose, and use, the tools that will interpret your programs and ac- 
tivities to the public; how to apply the creative approach; how to keep your 
lines of communication with your public open and functioning are just three 
of the topics covered in this 48-page booklet. A useful guide for volunteer 
workers, and to leaders of group projects. It explains how to make use 
of all the various media in establishing a well-rounded public relations 
program. 


NO. 14 BETTER BOARDS AND COMMITTEES 


This manual outlines ways to improve organizational leadership and dis- 
cusses new theories regarding the roles of boards and committees. It pro- 
vides guides and check-lists for better functioning of the two groups, at the 
same time emphasizing those factors relating to the human element in or- 
ganizational life. 


NO. 15 STREAMLINING PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEDURE 


An up-to-date and timely guide that is designed to show that Rules of Order 
can help people work together more productively, if not interpreted too 
rigidly. The role of the chairman is described and the basic principles of 
parliamentary law explained. The seven cardinal sins and the seven 
cardinal virtues of parliamentary practice are described. 


Special to AEA Members 
One pamphlet - waiteaoak a Any three pamphlets..... navn GUO 


Ideas for promotion; suggestions for publicizing 


your activities; new aids for meetings; and helps 


for effective committee work. 


TITLES OF PAMPHLET SERIES 
(Check Titles Desired) 


. 1 How to Lead Discussions............ 

. 2 Planning Better Programs................. a 
. 3 Taking Action in the Community........ 
. 4 Understanding How Groups Work 

. 5 How to Teach Adults 

. 6 How to Use Role Playing 

. 7 Supervision and Consultation 

.8 Training Group Leaders 


. 9 Conducting Workshops 
and Institutes 


. 10 Working With Volunteers 

. 11 Conferences That Work... 
. 12 Getting and Keeping Members... 
. 13 Effective Public Relations 


. 14 Better Boards and Committees 


. 15 Streamlining Parliamentary 
Procedure 


t 

i LEADERSHIP PAMPHLET PRICES 

! 

' One pamphlet ssa stekacan ates cae —— 

i 

H 2 pamphlets ............... : et. ae $1.00 

! Name 

; 3 to 24 pamphlets, each.. ; 40c ‘aks 
i 

25 to 99 pamphlets, each... - Be Street. 

; 100 to 499 pamphlets, each... a 30c 

I as 
; 500 to 999 pamphlets, each...... eee 25¢ City 

i 

I 


ORDER BLANK 


ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S.A. 
743 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Ie lee a nt 


|_| AEA Member 


|_| Non-Member 
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